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Six Poems 
By Fuiorence Kivparrick MrixTer 


SEPTEMBER 


Who is it calls 
Through the sunlit wood today? 
Is it you come back from where never a dead leaf 


falls 
On the silent way? 


Where the long road bends 

Do you stand waiting for me? 

If I call will you come by the trail that, winding, 
ends 

Near this blood-red tree? 


Down the years that are flown, 

Beloved, I whisper your name! .. . 

Ah! the red leaves drip from the tree and I stand 
alone 

In a forest of flame. 
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WINTER LANDSCAPE 


The winter wind is whining 
Across the furrowed snow; 

A slender light is shining 
Out from a silver bow. 


Frozen beneath the moonlight 

The long road suddenly bends. . . . 
I’ll follow it some June night 

And tell you where it ends! 


THE OLDER WISDOM 


Fair head and dark, beside the deep cool brook, 
Dream-light in their young eyes; 

He reads to her from out an ancient book 
Old wisdom for the wise. 


And as she listens, her rapt loveliness 
Casts on the dusty page 

A shadow, woven of a dream caress 
In some dim golden age. 


What if, between them, like a worshipped star, 
Millions of miles away, 

The older wisdom, flashing from afar, 
Could bid the dream-light stay! 
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THE BRIDGE 


How beautiful the bridge tonight 
Across the wild ravine. 

How fierce the lions, tense, alight 
Beneath their marble sheen. 


How golden under the lighted bridge 
The rising torrent gleams. 

How dark the purple iris ridge 
Cooled by the freshet streams. 


How like a wraith the cloud that flies. 
How cold the moon that wanes. 

Ah! when will the four lions rise 
And toss their chiselled manes? 


THE MARRIAGE OF THE SPRUCE 


Said the spruce to the new-fallen snow, 
‘‘Be my wedding gown!’’ 

But the little winds whispered, ‘‘Lo! 
We will shake the snow down!’ 


Said the spruce to the dancing rain, 
‘‘Be my silver-shod feet!’’ 

But the little winds, coming again, 
Turned the rain to sleet. 
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Said the spruce to the icicles, ‘‘ You 
Are my wedding veil.’’ 

But the sun shone, laughing, through 
And the bride turned pale. 


For the sun was the bridegroom who came 
With a ring of gold. 

And his love was.a naked flame — 
As the winds had foretold. 


TO A YOUNG GIRL 


I had forgotten there were hearts so young 
As yours, tonight, 

Whose voice, now echoing with songs unsung, 
Fills me with strange delight. 


I had forgotten there were eyes so swift 
Of April mirth; 

Flashing as though with some invisible gift 
From Heaven to Earth. 


I had forgotten there were lips that pray 
Like a grey-winged dove 

For one more hour of laughter and of play 
Before the holocaust of love. 

















Two Sketches of the War 
By Raymonp WEEKS 


THE CANARIES 


It was night when the long train of wounded 
crept slowly into the station at Nice. The train had 
started from Bar-le-Duc thirty-six hours before. 
Where they were being taken, none of the wounded 
knew, but they did know that they suffered terribly, 
and they felt sure that the journey lasted for days. 
Every jolt, every starting and stopping of the cars 
had cost agony to the torn limbs and bleeding 
trunks, and at times there was heard, above the 
sound of grinding wheels, a clamor of groans and 
tortured exclamations. 

The train stopped under the electric lights of the 
great empty station. Stretcher-bearers and white- 
robed nurses lifted the wounded tenderly and car- 
ried them to waiting ambulances. An hour later 
they were lying on white cots, in the long wards of a 
hospital. Where were they? In what hospital? 
Not one of them could tell, not one of them cared. . . 

‘‘Little Francis’’ did not know, ‘‘little Francis’’ 
did not care. Just to sleep, just to be let alone, just 
to be quiet — that was all he wanted, only the sleep 
that he longed for was a strange, deep sleep, which 
in an hour would transport him across three thou- 
sand miles of ocean to a certain country place in 
Virginia. To his parents he had been, was, and 
would always be ‘‘little Francis’’, partly because 
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they loved him so, partly because he was small. He 
had found difficulty in being accepted for enlistment, 
because of his light weight. Now he weighed less 
than ever, after having received three wounds in the 
battle of the Argonne Forest, one in the breast, one 
in the arm, and one in the leg. 

When he had been a week at the hospital, it was 
found necessary to amputate his leg above the knee. 
His fever increased. Seeing the way the nurses 
spoke to him, you would have understood that he 
was going to die. He felt a great weariness. Al- 
though he thought all the time of his parents, of his 
brother and sister, of his chums and friends back 
home in Virginia, he did not feel a desire to recover. 
A kind French nurse who knew English wrote a 
letter for him to his mama. ‘‘Write as you would 
for yourself,’’ he said to her. ‘‘Do not say that I 
am wounded. Say that the French Republic has 
sent me here for an outing —I don’t know where I 
am, but you know. Say it’s very beautiful here, soft 
sun and pretty moonlight, like in Virginia. Say that 
I have hurt my right arm and can’t write comfort- 
ably.’’ Poor boy! his right arm was broken, and 
seemed on fire. Then the fever in his breast and 
leg! He began to be unconscious for long intervals. 
The nurses and the doctors understood, and little 
Francis understood too. 

It was the second week in October. The moon was 
at its full. In the ward were several wounded 
Chybales, who had come from Africa to fight for 
France. They were tall, handsome men, as black as 
night. They were terrible in battle, but here in the 
hospital they were as docile as children. They too 
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longed for their own country, especially in the moon- 
light nights. One of them, who went by the name 
of Baba, and whose cot was at one end of the ward, 
was able to walk about. Every moonlight night he 
slipped out of bed, and walked noiselessly down the 
long aisle. He made a strange figure in his white 
gown, above it his black face. His hair was shaved 
short except for a tuft on top. The Chybales believe 
that when they die Mahomet seizes them by this tuft 
and carries them to Paradise. 

With a smile to the nurse who watched by Francis’ 
cot, Baba used to pass to the other end of. the ward. 
A moment later, a strange, sweet, plaintive chirping 
was heard. It was very low, and so melancholy that 
it made tears come to your eyes. What was Baba 
doing? He was standing whistling softly in front 
of a cage of canaries. The poor golden-winged 
prisoners awakened to hear the sweet notes in their 
own language, drew their heads from under their 
wing and began to answer. They sang their longing 
for a distant country which they were never to see 
again, and Baba replied. The plaintive music was 
heard all down the long, still corridor, above the 
white cots. 

The nurse had noticed that when Francis was 
awake and conscious he listened with pleasure to 
this singing in the night. Once he said to her: 
‘‘Hark! I hear mama’s canaries! Listen!’’ So the 
nurse always allowed Baba to pass unreproved to 
the cruel bird-cage, and one night, to the music of 
his mama’s canaries, little Francis went back to 
Virginia. ... 
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TRICOLOR 


The nurse and I passed softly through room after 
room, where, to all except her and me, the mid- 
afternoon sunlight was darkness. 

‘I’m trying to find Pierre,’’ she said, ‘‘and will 
introduce you to him. He’s a handsome boy of nine- 
teen, the life and joy of the maison. If the poor boy 
has gone through the same crisis as the others, we 
have not been able to detect it. We have never seen 
him shed a tear or appear to give the least thought 
to himself. He’s just Pierre! You should see him 
amusing the others with his droll stories and 
songs!’ 

At last we entered a room which contained ten or 
more beds. On one of them lay a boy, evidently 
asleep. We approached noiselessly. He was of 
average height, with a beautiful, strong face and 
brown hair. The trembling shadows of leaves fell 
upon him as he lay in the soft sunlight. Motioning 
me to remain perfectly quiet, the white-robed nurse 
laid her hand on his forehead : 

‘*‘Tt’s me, Pierre! Wake up, child, or you’ll not 
sleep tonight !’’ 

He awakened and felt for her hands. 

After a moment she went on: : 

‘‘Listen, Pierre! We’re going to have made for 
you a pair of beautiful eyes, the most beautiful that 
human hands can make or money buy. . . . Tell 
me, dear, what color were your eyes?”’ 
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Who can divine what his dreams had been or from 
what journeyings in the past she had awakened him? 

‘‘Tricolor!’?’ he answered, and dropping her 
hands, he drew the pillow violently over his face, 
while his body was convulsed with sobs. 

I glanced back as I slipped softly from the room. 
She had tossed the pillow aside and was kneeling by 
the bed. His hands were pressed over his eyes and 
she held his face to her bosom with infinite tender- 
ness. 





River Songs 


By Guenn Warp DresBacH 


I 


Here where the wide slow-moving river 
Shines through the willows winds make songs 
about 
I hear faint music moving on the waters 
Close to the shore — and silence farther out. 


I feel there is a deep orchestral music 

In this wide brightness always surely bound 
Upon its journey — as when in the starlight 

I feel star rhythms, miss celestial sound! 


Of all great things and lovely moving onward, 
Rivers and dreams that Ages long may love, 

I tell my heart and yet it still must wonder 
How great the urge, how faint the songs thereof! 
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: 


Of willow leaves and the dried twigs fallen 
In other seasons is my fire. 

The musky smoke drifts out to the river, 
Thins and fades like lost desire. 

Idly I watch through the new leaves spun 

To wonder-nets for the setting sun. 


A grown girl walks in a path of splendor 
Down to a spring by the river side. 

Her eyes look down from the path to the river, 
Mystery-haunted and dusky-wide — 

Her breast is touched by a shadow-glow 

Such as the hills by the river know! 


Il 


A bird came out of the dusk in the reeds 
And called, and far in the reeds I heard 
The answer. . . . QO, in the dusk one needs 
Something that speaks in the call of a bird! 


Again the cail, and the answer grown 

Nearer down where the dark reeds sway! . .. 
If I should call in the dark alone 

The echoes would frighten the birds away. 
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IV 


A small boat moves across a path 
Of starlight, then the shadows close 
About it nearer shore. . . . I know 
Not whence it comes, where goes. 


I hear the slow soft sound of oars 
Working some unseen master’s will — 
What is it all to me? And why 
Should I sit here so still? 


Vv 


Who knows this river’s longing for the sea? 
What proud ships and what drifting wrecks it 
bore? 
It sings not of its fevered days of drouth 
Or floods whose scars are gray upon the shore. 


Yet had you seen the narrow waters crawl 
Between the sand bars when the drouth was here 
Then you would know — and had you seen the floods 
Rip down this channel you would think of fear. . . 


Who knows my longing? Who may care to know? 
What of my flood-times and my surge of love? 

I know not all myself — but I may know 
How great the urge, how faint the songs thereof! 








Kindred 


By Harriet Maxon 

If I had had a less positive sense of revulsion for 
him, I might have been able to treat him with more 
contempt, certainly with more indifference. It was 
a part of Con Darton’s power that those who knew 
him should waver in their judgments of him, should 
in turn reproach themselves for their hardness of 
heart and then grow angry at their own lack of 
assuredness. Perhaps it was the disquieted gray 
eyes in the lean leathery face, or the thin-lipped 
mouth that I had seen close so foxily after some 
sanctimonious speech, or the voice which, when not 
savage with recrimination, could take on a sustained 
and calculated intonation of appeal, — perhaps 
these things aroused my interest as well as my dis- 
gust. Certain it is that other men of a like feather, 
sly, irascible, gone to seed in a disorderly Illinois 
town, I should have avoided. I made the excuse of 
Lisbeth, and it was true that her welfare, first as his 
daughter and later as the wife of my friend, was 
very dear to my heart. Yet that could not explain 
the hypnotism the man had for me, befogging, as it 
sometimes did, an honest estimate. 

There were of course moments of certainty. I 
recalled village anecdotes of bitter wrangles among 
the Dartons, with Con always coming out best. They 
were a quarreling pack of sentimentalists. From all 
accounts Miss Etta must have been at that time a 
rugged girl of twenty-eight, of striking, if ungentle 
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appearance; and only the unsteadied sensibilities 
and the too-ready acrimony could have foreshad- 
owed the large blatant woman she was to become, a 
woman who alternated between a generous flow of 
emotion on the one hand and an unimaginative 
hardness on the other. Only Lin Darton could have 
given promise then of the middle class, semi-pros- 
perous business man who was to justify the Darton 
tradition. But from all that I could gather of those 
younger days, before Con’s marriage to Selma 
Perkins, he was the cock of the walk, holding the 
reins over them all by virtue of his shrewdness, 
apparently understanding the robust, over-blooded 
strains of their temperament and not unwilling to 
sound these at his pleasure. 

My own experience dates back to the first time 
that he stood out for me a vivid picture in that 
sagging barn-like old farmhouse behind the elms. 
I was ten years old then, and I was already begin- 
ning to think highly of my father’s profession, 
which that winter had sent him into a nest of small 
asthma-ridden towns. It was my privilege to trot 
by his side, carrying his worn black medicine case 
and endeavoring vainly to keep pace with his long 
jerky strides. On this particular occasion he had 
been summoned suddenly to the Dartons’; and, be- 
ing unable to leave promptly, had sent me ahead 
poste-haste with instructions, and an envelope of 
white pills to be taken ‘‘only in case of extreme 
pain.’’ 

Arriving at the farm-house, the peaked facade of 
which, built to suggest an unbegotten third story, 
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looked more hideous than ever among the bare 
branches, I knocked with reddened knuckles at the 
door. There was no response; at last, my half- 
frozen hand smarting with the contact of the wood, 
I pushed open the door and went in. 

It was very still inside—a strange unnatural 
stillness. Even Grega and Martie, the two little 
plain-faced girls, were not to be seen; the drab, rose- 
patterned carpet muffled my footsteps, which, for 
some inexplicable reason, I made as light as pos- 
sible. The room, faded, and scrubbed to the point 
of painfulness, gave only two signs of disorder, a 
crumpled book of verse open on the table and a Bible 
lying face-down on the worn, orange-colored sofa. 
But there was something vaguely uncanny about the 
whole house; the very air seemed thin, like the 
atmosphere of approaching death. An unnameable 
terror took hold of me. I waited, fearing to call out. 
A door shut upstairs. There were footsteps, and 
the sound of voices,—a man’s and a woman’s — 
whispering. Then more footsteps. This time some- 
one was taking no trouble to walk lightly. 

‘*Quietly now,’’ the woman’s voice cautioned. 

‘‘Ye said it was a boy?’’ This was Mr. Darton’s 
voice, unmistakable now. 

‘‘T didn’t say,’’ the woman’s whisper floated down 
to me as a door creaked open. ‘‘But it 1s —a girl. 
You must be ver —’’ 

Her words were cut off by the report of a door 
banging shut. There was the sibilant sound of a 
breath being drawn in and, at the same moment, 
Mr. Darton’s voice again. 
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‘*What the hell made ye think I’d want to see 
another girl for?’’ he growled. 

A pause followed, the emptier for the preceding 
stridor of his voice. Then—‘‘You e’n get along 
now — we ain’t got no more call fur neighbors.’’ 

With that he came stamping down the stairs and 
slouched into the front room, where, upon his catch- 
ing sight of me, a frightened look crossed his face, 
followed, almost instantly, by a queer expression, a 
mixture of relief and cunning, that gave his face a 
grotesqueness that I can recall to this very day. 

‘*Well, boy,’’ he said in that low drawl] and wave- 
like inflection of the voice that I was to learn to 
know so well, ‘‘yer father sent ye, did he?”’ 

I proffered the note and the pills, and he frowned 
at them a second before pocketing them. 

‘*‘Come — he-re.’’ He seemed to pull at the 
words, giving each a retarded emphasis. As I ap- 
proached, he drew me towards him, where he had 
sunk on the dingy, orange-fringed sofa. ‘‘N-ow, 
y’re a nice young fellow —a bit scrawny, though. 
Ye — gotta horse?”’ 

I shook my head. 

‘‘N-ow, then,— ye aughtta have a h-orse. Yer 
pappy should see to’t.’’ 

His gray eyes, then almost blue against the loose 
brown skin of his face, held me speechless. 

‘*N-ow I gotta horse —a fine horse fur a boy. 
Ye might ride her—like to? Then, if yer pappy 
wanted, he cou’d buy her fur ye?”’ 

I looked at him in doubt. 

‘*Yes, he could. Yer pappy has more money than 
anyone hereabouts, and it ain’t right —I tell you, it 
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ain’t right to have a little boy like you and not give 
him — eve-ry thing he wants!’’ 

His last words ended in that slow climactic inflec- 
tion that made whatever he said so indisputable. 
It was not unlike the minister’s voice, I thought; 
and, my glance chancing to fall on the opened Bible, 
I was about to question him, when the door was 
pushed back hurriedly, admitting my father’s lank, 
wiry figure along with a stream of chilling air. 

‘*G-ood morning, Mr. Breighton — a f-ine morn- 
ing.’’ 

‘‘Morning, Darton,’’ said my father crisply. 
‘*Can I go directly upstairs?’’ 

‘No hurry n-ow, Doctor. It’s all over. Mrs. 
Carn’s been here all morning and —’’ 

It was at this moment that Mrs. Carn, her eyelids 
red from weeping, an old bumpy, red worsted shawl 
over her head, came nervously into the room; and, 
without so much as even a nod to any of us, edged 
quickly out of the front door. 

‘¢Well —’’ began my father, his clear, scrutinizing 
eyes fixed on Darton. 

‘¢‘A-nother sign,’’ expostulated Mr. Darton, ‘‘of 
what ye might call the smallness of human van-nity. 
We must forgive ’er. Ye see Selma was gettin’ so 
upset with her rancorous gossipin’— perhaps I 
should have been more careful — but it was a ques- 
tion of Selma and —’’ 

‘‘Quite right, Darton,’’ my father nodded to him. 
‘‘T’m going up for a moment.’’ 

T had walked to the front window with its starched, 
lacy curtain; and stood still, looking out in a puz- 
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zled maze at the strangeness of the morning’s 
happenings, a certain sense of disconsolateness 
stealing over me. Beyond the row of dark, spare 
trees I could see a gaunt figure in a black skirt and 
a bumpy red shawl moving along the road; and the 
picture of her, scurrying away, remained, as such 
apparently unimportant figures often will, sharply 
engraven on my mind. As I recall it in late years, 
I often wonder how my father could have mistaken 
the lying, rancorous woman of Con Darton’s de- 
scription for this stern-lipped creature, who had 
gone by wordlessly, shutting the door gently behind 
her, a door that she was never to re-open. 

I turned to find myself alone in the room. Mr. 
Darton had disappeared as unexpectedly but more 
quietly than he had entered. I could hear my fa- 
ther’s footsteps going softly about upstairs; and his 
voice, which though quick and crisp, had a soothing 
quality, talking in a gentle monotone to someone. 
After about ten minutes he came to the head of the 
steps and called to me. 

‘*Mrs. Darton says will you come up, Tom?”’ 

Knees quivering with the queerness of it all as 
well as with the icy frigidity of the hallway, I 
mounted the uncarpeted stairs. 

Following in the direction of the voices, I came to 
a dark, low-ceilinged room with a pine bed, on which 
lay a withered-looking woman with sparsely lashed 
eyelids and fine, straight, straw-colored hair. Near 
her was a small oblong bundle, wrapped round with 
a bright patch-work quilt; and out of this bundle a 
cry issued. As I peered into it, a red weazened face 
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stared back at me, the eyes opening startlingly 
round. I looked long in wonder. The woman 
sighed; and, my gaze reverting to her, I thought 
suddenly of what a neighbor had once said to my 
father, ‘‘Selma Perkins used to be the prettiest girl 
in school. She was like the first arbutus flowers.’’ 
Surely this woman with her pallid skin and her 
faded spiritless eyes could not have been the one 
they meant! 

There was some talk between my Father and his 
patient, the gist of which I could not get, absorbed 
as I was with the face inside the patch-work quilt. 
We went out silently, after I had taken a last, long 
look into the bundle. — Lisbeth had come into my 
world. 


Some twenty years were to go by before I was to 
realize the significance of the scene that I had wit- 
nessed that winter morning at the old frame farm- 
house. It was the year of my return to America with 
Jim Shepherd, whose career as a rising young 
painter had just begun to be heralded, that I felt 
impelled to revisit the place of my childhood. Not 
my least interest lay in seeing Lisbeth again. I 
remembered her as a fragile upstanding girl of 
twelve with soft hair the color of dead leaves and 
gray inquiring eyes. But whatever it was that I 
was to find I was conscious that I would see it with 
new appreciation of values. For if my eight years 
of medical work abroad had sharpened my discern- 
ment, even more had my intimacy with Jim Shepherd 
swept my mind clean of prejudice and casuistry. 
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To strangers Jim must often have appeared naive 
and undevious. The fact was that his passion for 
truth-probing and his worship of the undiscovered 
loveliness of life had obscured whatever self-con- 
sciousness had been born in ‘him. Meeting him for 
the first time was like entering another element. It 
left you a little flat. That candor and eagerness of 
his at first balked you, it made negligible your tra- 
ditions of thought and speech. One ended by loving 
him. 

On our arrival at the sparse little village I told 
him of the Dartons. I had had no news of them for 
the past four years, and inquiries among the neigh- 
bors left me only the more at sea. Lisbeth they 
seldom saw, they said; she never went to church or 
meetings; and, especially since her mother, in an 
unprecedented flare of rebellion, had gone to live 
with a married sister in town, she had grown silent 
and taciturn. As for old Con Darton, he was going 
to seed, in spite of the remnants of an earlier erudi- 
tion that still clung to him. That is, though he went 
about unshaven and in slovenly frayed clothing, he 
still quoted fluently from the Bible and Gray’s 
‘‘Hlegy’’. Among the villagers he had come to have 
the reputation of a philosopher and an ill-used man. 
He was poor, it seemed, so poor that he had aban- 
doned the white farmhouse and had come to live in 
a box-like, unpainted shack at the foot of the hill, 
the new boarding of which stood out harshly against 
the unturfed soil. Built just across the way from a 
disused mill, near the creek, it had become known as 
the ‘‘mill house.’’ In spite of this thriftiness, 
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Con always had money for a new horse, which he 
would soon trade off for a better; although these 
transactions had, of late, become fewer, as Con was 
feared as a ‘‘shrewd one.’’ The fact seemed to call 
forth his neighbors’ admiration, just as the tale that 
he had been ‘‘deserted’’ called forth their pity. 
Lisbeth, they averred, who had stuck to him, was ‘‘a 
hard piece to get close to.’’ 

She was standing at the bottom of the hill where 
the creek ran between the deserted mill and the new 
shack; and, as I came down the hill, I felt a sharp 
twinge of pain at the contrast of the fragile line of 
her profile against the coarse, dark sweater, at the 
slender grace of her body against that dead, barn- 
sprinkled background. I could observe her easily 
without her knowledge, for she was looking up, as we 
so often used to at twilight, to the old plank high 
above the sagging mill, where the turkeys fly to 
roost towards evening, so awkwardly and comically, 
with a great breathless whirring of wings. I saw 
her lift her arms to them with a swift, urging ges- 
ture, as though to steady their ungainly flight, and 
I could not be certain that she was not talking to 
them. Again a pang for the contracting loneliness 
of those bitter winters that she had lived through 
and must still live through, stabbed me. 

She turned with a low cry and a momentary flush 
of gladness. But I noticed, as I questioned her as 
an old friend might, that the flush melted into a 
level pallor, and her eyes, deeper and more unquiet 
than I had remembered them, either wandered up 
the road or reverted to the last of the turkeys soar- 
ing heavily to rest. 
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‘*T used to do all those things, Tom,’’ she said in 
answer to my question. 

‘‘Used to?’’ I laughed. ‘‘ Why, it’s only five years 
ago I was hearing that you were the best little lady 
on skis and skates at the West-Highlands.’’ 

Her eyelids quivered at the word. 

‘‘That year — yes,’’ she said and averted her face. 

‘*You mean —’’ I had to prod, there was no other 
way about it —‘‘that you only stayed — one year?”’ 

She nodded. 

‘*My Freshman year prep school.”’ 

‘‘And then — ?’’ 

‘*T was needed here.’’ 

‘‘Your father — ?’’ 

‘*Yes, — he needed me.”’ 

‘‘There was Grega,’’ I insisted. ‘‘She was the 
man of the family.’’ 

‘‘She’s married, you know.”’ 

I recalled having heard of an unsatisfactory mar- 
riage. So she had escaped! 

‘*And Martie?”’ 

‘*Working at a store in town.’’ 

A dull rage charred at the inner fibres of my being. 
Here was Lisbeth, the most delicate and responsive 
of them all, with, I supposed, much of her mother’s 


early gentleness and beauty, interred in this—. I 
did not like to dwell on it. I switched back to 
skating. 


‘‘Come now. One does not forget these things at 
twenty or twenty-one.’’ 

She smiled at me ever so faintly, a smile that sent 
the winter chill of that arid spot scurrying into my 
veins. 
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‘‘One grows old fast —in the country,’’ was all 
she said. 

I thought of the flying figures that I had met ir 
Norway and Sweden. It was a moment before I 
spoke, and then I said the wrong thing. 

‘*But it’s this very sort of air, they say, that 
makes for vigor — and —’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she said thinly, ‘‘those who live in cities 
— say so.”’ 

She turned, her meagre dress flapping about her 
knees like a flag. But at the foot of the rickety outer 
steps that ran across the bare front of the shack 
crookedly, like a broken arm, I caught her by the 
wrist. 

**You’ll be going to Mrs. Carn’s funeral tomor- 
row, Lisbeth?’’ 

She shook her head and I thought she paled. 

It was an unheard of thing for the whole popula- 
tion not to turn out for the funeral of one of the 
villagers, and Mrs. Carn, I knew, had befriended 
Lisbeth, in spite of Old Con’s displeasure. She 
must have noted my surprise, for she turned on me 
squarely, facing me with what seemed at the time 
an unnecessary display of staunchness. 

‘‘Perhaps you didn’t know,’’ she said very softly, 
‘‘that the Minister — couldn’t come — and —”’ 

She paused, while I made some inadequate reply, 
for I, too, seemed caught in the sort of mirthless 
evasion that engulfed her. 

‘He —’’ she made a slight backwards motion of 
the head toward the upper room of the shack —‘‘is 
going to — preach.”’ 
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My startled exclamation must have disclosed all 
the horror I felt at this announcement, but, before I 
could speak again, she had gone swiftly up the rick- 
ety steps and pushed shut the flimsy board door be- 
hind her. 

The next afternoon was one that I have never been 
able to erase from my mind, for even more vividly 
than my earlier impressions of Con Darton, it 
marked the wizardry as well as the fearfulness of 
his power. A hundred times during that burial ser- 
vice the sound of a banged door and a rasped voice 
sounded in my ears and the sight of a tense, hurry- 
ing figure in a black dress and a bumpy red shawl 
moved before my eyes. The thin figure was lying 
there now and over it, his rusty black coat tails 
curving in the wind, like wings bent to trap the air, 
his gray eyes misty with emotion, hovered the man 
whose door she had never entered since that fateful 
day of Lisbeth’s birth. I could not but feel that the 
vision of him standing there told the story of his 
triumphs more grimly than any recital. 

The service began in a sharp, fine drizzle of rain, 
through which his voice sang in shifting cadences, 
now large and full, now drooping to a premonitory 
whisper with an undeniably dramatic quality. In 
spite of myself the words stirred within me. As he 
read and spoke he laid aside the turns of speech that 
had become his through years of association with 
country folk. Almost he was another man. 

‘*Man that is born of woman —’’ 

The words reached down through the overlying 
structure of thought and habit. I felt a giving and 
a drawing away; saw the crowd sway to his will. 
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‘*In the midst of life we are — in death.”’ 

Again the tones woke me to a sharper sense of the 
scene. Tears stood in many eyes. The people had 
melted at his touch. They were his. For a while I 
lost myself in watching them, until again a changed 
intonation drew me back to the man before us. 

‘*We therefore commit her body to the ground — 
earth to earth — ashes to ashes — dust to dust —”’ 

My will was powerless to resist the beautifully de- 
livered lines, to doubt the integrity of the man who 
uttered them. The little lumps of wet earth, that he 
threw against the coffin, struck against my heart 
with a sense of the futility of all things. And then 
as suddenly, drawn by something compellingly alive 
and pervading, I glanced at Jim, who stood next to 
me; and catching the slant of his vision followed it 
to the edge of the crowd, where, her thin dress cling- 
ing to her knees, her face almost blue with cold, 
stood Lisbeth; and there was across her eyes and 
mouth an expression of contempt and loathing such 
as I had never seen in a girl so young. Jim was 
watching her intently, noting, with that certain ap- 
praisal of his, the etched profile; and, with all an 
artist’s sensibility, reading life into the line of head 
and shoulders. What if—the idea went through 
my mind with the intensity of sudden pain — what if 
Jim and Lisbeth—? The sound of sobbing broke 
in upon my reverie. Con Darton was delivering the 
funeral oration. 

‘‘My friends,’’ I heard him saying through the 
streams of thought that encompassed me, ‘‘we are 
here out of respect for a woman all of ye knew, — 
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and whose life—and whose character —ye all — 
knew.’’ He paused to give more weight to what he 
was about to say. ‘‘Margaret Carn was like the rest 
of us. She had her qualities —and she had her — 
failings. I want to say to you today that there’s a 
time fur knowing these things — and a time fur — 
forgettin’ them.’’ His voice on the last words 
dropped abruptly away. There was the sound of 
rain spattering among the loosened lumps of clay. 
‘‘Such a time is now.’’ His left hand dropped heav- 
ily to his side. ‘‘I tell you there is more rejoicing 
in Heaven over one sinner who repenteth than over 
ninety-and-nine —’’ 

I grabbed Jim’s arm to assure myself of some- 
thing warm and human. But his eyes were still 
fixed on Lisbeth, whose gaze was in turn riveted on 
her father’s face. It occurred to me with a swift 
sense of helplessness that she and I were probably 
the only two who could even vaguely realize any of 
the inner motives of Con Darton’s mind, as we cer- 
tainly were the only persons who knew how great a 
wrong had been done to Margaret Carn’s memory 
that day. To the rest she was stamped forever as a 
lying gossip, forgiven by the very man she had 
striven to harm. I shuddered; and Jim, feeling it, 
turned to me and drew me towards Lisbeth. Out- 
side of the scattering crowd she saw us and greeted 
me gravely; then gave her hand to Jim with a little 
quickening gesture of trust. 

We went down the road together, taking the long- 
est way to the foot of the hill, Jim loquacious, eager; 
Lisbeth silent. The rain had melted into a soft mist, 
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and through it her face took on a greater remote- 
ness, a pallid, elfin quality. At the foot of the hill, 
which had to be climbed again to reach the old farm- 
house, she stopped, glancing up to the plank where 
the turkeys were already roosting. 

‘‘Not going up the hill, Lisbeth?’’ I asked. 

She shook her head. 

‘*We live here now,’’ she said. 

S‘¢Not ia: 9”? 

‘‘All the year round. . . . It’s cheaper,’’ she 
added with that little touch of staunchness that had 
become hers. 

‘‘But it’s too —’’ 

I was cut short by the look of anguish in her eyes, 
the most poignant sign of emotion that I had seen 
her show since my return. There was an awkward 
silence, while I stood looking at her, thinking of 
nothing so much as how her head would look against 
a worn, gold Florentine background, instead of sil- 
houetted against these flat, unchanging stretches of 
unbending roads and red barns. It seemed that she 
and Jim were saying something to each other. Then 
just as she turned to go, he stopped her. 

‘*You’ll forgive me, because I’m an old friend of 
Tom’s,’’ he was urging, ‘‘if I ask you to drive to 
town with Tom and myself for supper.’’ 

There was an incongruity in the request that 
could not have escaped either of them. I could see 
the color mounting to her temples and then ebbing 
away, leaving her whiter than before. Her lips 
parted to answer, but closed again sturdily. 

‘*‘Tt couldn’t — be arranged. If it could, I should 
have liked to,’’ she supplemented stiffly. 
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It was a stiffness that made me want to cry out to 
the hilltops in rebellion. 

‘*But suppose it could be arranged?’’ suggested 
Jim. 

She looked away from us. 

‘*‘Tt couldn’t be,’’ she replied in that same inflec- 
tionless voice. 

It was her voice that cut so sharply. I reflected 
that it was only in the very old that we could bear 
that look of dead desire, that absence of all seeking, 
that was settling over her face. 

‘*But you’ll try,’’ insisted Jim. ‘‘You won’t say 
no now?”’ 

With one reddened hand she smoothed the surface 
of her dress. ‘‘I’ll try,’’ she promised faintly. 

Dinner over, prompted perhaps by a desire to 
look the old place over by myself, perhaps half in- 
clined to pay a visit to Con, I left Jim in the library 
to his own devices, and stepped out alone along the 
road. The air was clear now, and the sleet had 
frozen to a thin crystal layer, a presage of winter, 
which glistened under the clear stars and sent them 
shivering up at me again. As I neared the mill 
house, I could hear voices through its scanty board- 
ing, and decided, for the moment, to go on, follow- 
ing the bed of the creek, when an intonation, oddly 
familiar, brought me up like the crack of a whip. 
It is strange the power that sounds have to trans- 
port us, and again I saw a withered woman with 
straw-colored hair and a small, oblong bundle in a 
patch-work quilt. But, as I drew nearer, my 
thoughts were all for Lisbeth. 
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‘‘Have my girl in town with that young puppy!”’ 
Old Con was rasping at her. ‘‘I know these artist- 
fellows, I tell you and —’’ 

He ripped out an oath that took me bounding up 
the steps. My hand on the front door knob, however, 
I paused, catching sight of Lisbeth through the win- 
dow. She was standing with her back towards the 
inner door, her moth-like dress blending oddly with 
the pallor of her cheeks, the smudgy glow of the 
lamp light laying little warm patches on her hair. 
But it was her eyes, wide and dark, that stopped me. 
There was pain in them, and purport, a certain 
fierce intention, that made me wonder if I could not 
serve her better where I was. And, as I waited, her 
voice seeped thinly through the boarding. 

**T don’t believe it.’’— Her voice came quietly, 
almost without intonation. ‘‘Tom Breighton 
wouldn’t be his friend then. — They’re both fine and 
straight — and —”’ 

‘‘They are, are they?’’ he jeered. ‘‘Ye’ve learned 
to tell such things out here in th’ country, I sup- 
pose —”’ 

‘‘There are things,’’ she retorted, ‘‘I’ve learned.”’ 

He began drawling his words again, as he always 
did when he had got himself under control. 

‘‘T suppose ye’re imsinuatin’ ye don’t like it here 
—don’t like what ye’re pore ol’ Father c’n do fur 
ye?’’ 

Her look of contempt would have cut short an- 
other man. 

‘‘Ye — wantta — go?’’ he finished. 

She nodded mutely. And at that he flared at her 
terribly. 
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‘“Tt’s like ye,’’ he shouted, ‘‘like yere Mother, like 
all the Perkinses. Work-breakers! cowards! shirk- 
ers!’ 

The words seared. The careful articulation of 
the afternoon was gone. 

‘*Promised — if I sent ye to school, ye’d stay here 
winters to look after ye’re pore ol’ Father — didn’t 
ye?’’ He looked at her through narrow, reddish 
lids, where she had backed against the door. 
“‘Didn’t ye?’’ he repeated. ‘‘But soon’s he’s done 
fur — soon’s his money’s gone —”’ 

‘*Stop!’’ she cried. ‘‘Stop 1—’’ Her breath 
caught. 

He stared at her, the words shaken from him by 
the sheer force of her. She had not moved, but, 
somehow, as she stood there against the unvarnished 
door, facing him, fists at her side, eyes brilliant, she 
appeared to tower over him. 

‘‘T’ll stay,’’ she was saying in a queer, fierce 
monotone, ‘‘I’ll stay here this winter anyhow if I 
freeze for it! I’ll serub and cook and haul wood for 
ye till I’ve paid ye back — paid ye,’’ she repeated 
more softly, ‘‘till no one can say the Perkinses don’t 
keep their word! And then—in the Spring — I’m 
going —it’ll be for good—. For always,’’ she 
added, and turned limply towards the door. 

To my surprise he sank heavily into the rickety 
chair by the stove. 

‘‘Go then,’’ he muttered. ‘‘It’s all I e’ld expect.’’ 

The door closed on her and still he sat there be- 
fore the fire, head bent forward, as though he had 
an audience. I shrank back closer into the shadows, 
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drawing my coat collar more snugly about my 
throat. It was incredible that he should play a part 
before her — and now alone! His very posture sug- 
gested a martyred, deserted old man. I felt myself 
in the presence of something inexplicable. 

Then, in a frenzy of suppressed rancor, such as I 
had never felt before, I climbed the hill, the lumps 
of mud and ice seeming to cling against my foot- 
steps as I went. 


The winter was a bitter one that year, such as only 
the winters in that Northern, prostrate land can be. 
The country-side appeared to crouch under a 
passive, leaden-colored sky. Then the snow came 
settling in deeper and deeper layers, and, as it 
packed down, a coating of thin ice formed on its sur- 
face. One could walk on it at times, this crust that 
had grown over the land like a new skin. 

We smuggled sweaters and coats to Lisbeth, 
making them old lest Con suspect us. But, even 
with all we could do for her, her suffering must have 
been without comparison. There was no fire in the 
shack except that in the old rusty cook-stove which 
she tended, and the cold made an easy entrance 
through the loose carpentry of the walls. With it 
all there were the loneliness and the mental agony. 
At first, when she did not know how deep was Jim’s 
devotion, there must have been times when life held 
out no promise to her except that of escape. 

All this time the rest of the Dartons gave no sign. 
Old Con, I discovered, made occasional obscure trips 
to the city where he saw Lin Darton and Miss Etta, 
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the former established as a second rate real-estate 
dealer, the latter, as buyer for a large department 
store. Later it became more apparent that it was 
after these trips of his that he was able to purchase 
another horse. He quoted more and more frequently 
from the Bible and the ‘‘Elegy.’’ Such feeling as 
any of the neighbors may have had for Lisbeth was 
now completely turned aside by her tight-lipped 
reticence and her deft evasion of all references to 
her situation. Old Con was thoroughly established 
as a brilliant fellow, ruined by his family. 

From the first I saw that the winter had to be 
endured like a famine. Keep Jim away of course I 
could not, though I did persuade him, by dint of 
much argument, that it would be for Lisbeth’s good 
to meet her away from the mill-house; and what 
pleading he may have had with her to leave all and 
come with him, then and there, I could only imagine. 
Each time Lisbeth came back from these encounters 
a little paler, her lips a little firmer, her eyes burn- 
ing with a steadier purpose. But it was the sort 
of purpose that robs instead of giving life, that 
strikes back on itself while it still clings to a sort of 
bitter triumph. Knowing her, I knew that it had to 
be so, for to despoil her of this high integrity would 
be to take from her something as essentially hers as 
was her sensitive spirit, her fine sureness of vision. 

So we kept silence until, as the first signs of 
Spring came on again, while the country alter- 
nately was flooded or lay under rigid pools of ice, 
the line of her mouth seemed to soften and a glow 
crept into her eyes and a dreaming. I held my 
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breath and waited. Thin she was, like something 
worn to the thread. The fine color had given place 
to a blue tint in the cold, and to a colorless gray as 
she bent over the old stove within. But the exqui- 
sitely moulded line of cheek and chin, the grace of 
motion and the deep questing light in her eyes noth- 
ing could destroy. I believe that, to Jim, she grew 
more lovely as she appeared to fade. 

At last the day came when the water ran in yel- 
lowed torrents in the creek or stood in stagnant 
pools under a new sun, when the blood bounded, 
over-warm, in the tired body. That day Old Con 
caught sight of them, walking arm in arm at the top 
of the hill, looking down as though to find a footing, 
and talking earnestly. They had never before ven- 
tured so near the mill. Catching sight of them from 
some distance, I foresaw the meeting before I could 
reach them. When I came close enough to see, 
Lisbeth was trembling visibly, as though from a 
chill, and Jim stood glowering down at Old Con. 

Suddenly Lisbeth edged herself sidewise between 
them, shouldering Jim away. 

‘‘Don’t touch him!’’ she cried. ‘‘It’s what he’s 
waiting for you todo! Can’t you see the look on his 
face — that wronged look of a man that’s done noth- 
ing but wrong all his life?’’ 

She stopped, the words swelling within her, too 
big for utterance. Jim put a quieting arm about 
her; and just then Old Con made an abrupt motion 
towards her wrist. 

‘‘T guess,’’ he said, ‘‘that a father —’’ 

But she was before him. 
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‘‘Father! He’s not my father, d’ye hear? I’ve 
kept my word to him and now I’m going to keep it 
to myself! You see that sun over the hills?’’— She 
turned to Con. —‘‘It’s the Spring sun —it’s sum- 
mer — summer, d’ye hear? And it’s mime —and 
I’m going to have it, before I’m dead like my mother 
died with her body still living! You’re no more my 
father than that dead tree the sun can’t ever warm 
again! —It’s for good—I said it would be for 
good — and it is!’’ 

We took her, sobbing dryly, between us, up the 
road. 

That night in our house Lisbeth was. married to 
Jim. A deep serenity seemed to hang about her as 
though for the moment the past had been shut away 
from her by a mist. As for Jim, there was a wonder 
in his eyes, not unlike that I had seen when he came 
upon an old Lippo Lippi, and a great comprehend- 
ing reverence. There were tears at the back of my 
eyes —then the beauty of the scene drove all else 
back before it. 


There is one more episode in the life of Con 
Darton and Lisbeth. Knowing him, it would be in- 
credible that there should not be. It happened some 
five years later and I was concerned in it from the 
moment that I was summoned unexpectedly to Mr. 
Lin Darton’s office in the city, a dingy though not 
unprosperous menage located in the cheaper part of 
the down town district. I found him sitting amid an 
untidy litter of papers at the table, talking through 
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the telephone to someone who later developed to be 
Miss Etta; and I had at once a feeling of suffocation 
and closeness, due not alone, I believe, to the barred 
windows and the steaming radiator. The family 
resemblance that Mr. Lin Darton bore to Old Con 
threw into relief the former’s honesty, and made 
more bearable his heavy sentimentalism, upon 
which Con had played as surely as on a bag-pipe, 
sounding its narrow range with insistent evenness 
of response. 

*“‘T want to talk to you about Con,’’ he said 
gravely, as soon as the receiver had been hung up, 
**and — Lisbeth.’’ He uttered his niece’s name as 
though it were a thing of which he could not but be 
ashamed. 

I said nothing to this, and waited. 

‘**As you are still in touch with her; and, as the 
situation is probably already partly known to you, 
I thought you might be able — willing —’’ He hesi- 
tated, paused; and a grieved look came into his eyes 
that was quite genuine. I realized the fact coldly. 

‘*Whatever I can do,’’ I assured him, ‘‘I shall be 
glad to.’’ 

‘‘None of us,’’ he continued, ‘‘have seen Lisbeth 
since that terrible night four years ago, when she 
turned Con away from her house.’’ 

I hesitated for a moment and then said: ‘‘It was 
three o’clock in the morning, if I remember, and he 
had written that he was coming to take her little son 
into the country, to give him a chance,’’ I added 
bitingly, ‘‘of some real country air.’’ 
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‘It was a cold night,’’ continued Lin Darton, as 
though he had not heard me, ‘‘and she has all she 
needs — while he —’’ 

‘*T’o my mind, he had no business there!’’ I flared. 

‘‘He was her father.’’ 

He stared at me hard, as though he had uttered 
the final, indisputable word. 

‘*He forfeited all right to that title years ago.”’ 

‘*When?’’? demanded Mr. Darton. 

‘*On the day of her birth,’’ I snapped back at him. 

‘‘T do not understand you,’’ he said coldly. And, 
when I remained silent, he added: ‘‘There is no 
greater crime than that of a child towards a 
father.’’ 

‘‘Unless it be, perhaps, that of a father towards 
a child.’’ 

His sadness seemed to weigh him against the desk. 
I relented. 

‘‘To go against one’s own — against one’s own,”’ 
he repeated, ‘‘and Con so sick now —’’ 

‘*You must forgive me, Mr. Darton, for my 
views,’’ I said more gently, ‘‘and tell me what I can 
do.”’ 

He pulled himself together at that. 

‘*Con’s all gone to pieces, you know — at the old 
mill-house — no money — no one to care for him. 
We wanted you to come out with us. Perhaps med- 
ical care might, even now— We thought maybe,”’ 
he interrupted himself hastily, ‘‘that you could get 
Lisbeth to help out too—and maybe come her- 
self —’’ 

‘‘Come herself!’’ I repeated, and my voice must 
have sounded the sick fear that struck me. 
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‘*Money’s not the only thing that counts when it 
comes to one’s own blood,’’ he said sententiously. 

There were no two ways about it, that was his 
final stand. So, having assumed them of my ser- 
vices that afternoon, I went straight to Lisbeth. 

I found her bending over the youngest baby, and, 
when I told her, her body became rigid for an in- 
stant, then she stooped lower that I might not see 
the shadow that had fallen across her face. Finally 
she left the child and came to me, with that old look 
of misery in her face that I had not seen there for 
so long, but with far more gentleness. 

‘‘Sit down here, Tom,’’ she said, leading me to 
the window-seat, where the strands of sunlight 
struck against her head, giving fire to her dull 
brown hair. She had changed but slightly in ap- 
pearance, I thought, from the girl that I had known 
five years before; still there was a change, a certain 
assurance was there, and a graciousness that came 
from the knowledge that she was loved. 

‘‘T think you know,’’ she began, her eyes looking 
not at me but straight ahead, ‘‘that I’ve been happy 
— these five years — though perhaps not how happy. 
But in spite of it all— there is always that some- 
thing — that fear here — clutching at me — that it 
may not all be real — that it can’t last.’’ 

Again she looked at me and turned away, but not 
before I had caught a flash of terror in her eyes. 

‘‘Hiven with them all against me, Tom, I’ve stuck 
to it —to what I feel is my right. This is my home 
—and it’s Jim’s home — and the children’s as well 
as it’s mine — and, in a way, it’s — inviolate. I’ve 
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sworn that nothing ugly shall come into it — nothing 
shall ruin it— the way our lives were ruined out 
there!’’ 

Her voice trembled, but her eyes, as she turned to 
me at the last, were steady. 

‘*T’ll send something, of course.’’ she said; ‘‘you 
will take it to them. But I’ll— not go.’’ 

With her message and her money I sought out 
Lin Darton and Miss Etta, and together we ram- 
bled in -their open Ford along those flat, dead 
Illinois roads that I had not seen for so long. 

It is a doctor’s profession to save life, and there 
was a life to be saved, if it were possible. But he 
was nearer to the end than I had thought. Grega 
was there in that same barren room of the mill- 
house, doing things in a stolid, undeft sort of way. 
The bed had been pulled near the stove and the room 
was stuffier, more untidy than in the days when 
Lisbeth had been there. The creaky bed, the un- 
varnished walls, and the rusty alarm clock, that 
ticked insistently, all added to the sense of flaccid- 
ity. The afternoon was late and already dark; 
sagging clouds had gathered, shutting out what was 
left of the daylight. Miss Etta lit a smudgy lamp, 
sniffing as she did so. 

From under the torn quilt the man stared back at 
me, with much of his old penetration, despite the 
fever that racked him. 

‘‘T — want — Lisbeth,’’ were his first words to 


me. 

I shook my head. ‘‘She cannot come just now,’’ 
I told him, hand on his wrist. ‘‘But we are here to 
do everything for you.’’ 
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‘«Tel-e-phone her,’’ he said with his old emphasis 
on each syllable, ‘‘and tell — her that I’m — dy-ing. 
Don’t answer me. You know that — 1 — am dy-ing 
and .I — want — her.’’ 

Miss Etta, the tears streaming over her large 
face, went to do his bidding. I could hear her lum- 
bersome footsteps going down the crazy outside 
stairway. He gave me a triumphant look as I lifted 
his arm, then abruptly he drew away from me. He 
had an ingrained fear of drugs of any sort. There 
was no gainsaying his fierce refusals, so I made him 
as comfortable as I could while we waited. The end 
was very near. His face, thin almost to emaciation, 
was flushed to a deep, feverish red, but his lips took 
on a more unbending line than ever and his eyes 
burned like bits of phosphorescence in the semi- 
darkness. For an hour he lay there motionless with 
only the shadow of a smile touching his lips at 
intervals. 

Miss Etta had returned, letting in a gust of damp 
air, but bringing no definite answer from Lisbeth. 
Would she come? I remembered her unyielding de- 
cision, her unflinching sincerity. The rain broke 
now suddenly, and came roaring down the hill to- 
wards the creek. Outside the branches of elms 
dragged, with a snapping of twigs, across the brittle 
roof. A rusty stream of water crawled sizzling 
down the pipe of the stove. It was hot — hot with 
the intolerable hotness of steam. The patch-work 
quilt looked thick and unsmoothed. I reflected that 
it never could look smoothed. And how their per- 
sonalities bore down upon one with a swamping 
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sensation! Miss Etta and Grega and Mr. Lin 
Darton were gathered into a corner of the room and 
an occasional whispering escaped them. The op- 
pression was terrific. I began to want Lisbeth, to 
long for her to come, as she would come, like a cool 
blade cutting through density. And yet—I was 
not sure. I found myself staring through the black, 
shiny surface of the window, seeking relief in the 
obscuring dark. It gave little vision, except its own 
distorted reflections, but I could distinguish vaguely 
the outlines of the old mill with the shadowy raft in 
the high branches and the smudgy round spots that 
I knew to be the turkeys roosting. 

A fiercer current tore at the frame-work of the 
mill-house. The water rapped pitilessly against the 
pane. The brownish stream thickened, as it made 
its way down the stove-pipe and fell in flat puddles 
on the tin plate beneath it. . . . Would she come? 

‘‘Tf she doesn’t come now!’’ whimpered Miss 
Etta. ‘‘An awful girl — awful!’ 

I began hoping of a sudden that she would not 
come. Though I craved her presence in that in- 
sufferable room, I was afraid for her. A sort of 
nameless terror had seized me that would not be 
dismissed. Yet what worse thing, than she had al- 
ready endured, could come from that bundle of loose 
clothes on the bed? The figure moved uneasily un- 
der the covers and made an indefinite motion. I 
could only guess at the words addressed to Miss Etta 
as she bent over him. She shook her head. 

‘“No,’’ she said audibly, ‘‘not yet.’’ 
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With one brown, fleshless hand, that lay outside 
the covers, he made a gesture of resignation, but the 
gray eyes, turning towards me, burned black. 

I could make out fragmentary bits of conversation 
that issued from the corner of the room. 

‘‘When it comes to one’s own blood —’’ 

The rest was lost in a surge of wind and rain. 

‘‘An awful girl —’’ 

‘‘She ought to be —’’ 

A low rumble came down the hill, followed by a 
more terrific onslaught of rain. Outside the clap of 
a door came as a relief. There were steps, then, 
just as I had expected, the door was thrust back and 
she stood there letting in the fresh air of heaven, 
a slender sheaf of gray in her long coat and small 
fur toque. 

A satirical gleam of triumph gleamed across the 
sick man’s face and vanished, leaving him a wronged 
and silently passive creature. 

‘¢You can shut the door tight, now you’ve come,”’’ 
said Miss Etta. ‘‘A draft won’t do him any good.”’ 

With this greeting she turned her back. There 
was a moment’s silence, while Lisbeth pushed shut 
the flimsy door, and I, to cover her embarrassment, 
helped her make it fast. I noticed then that she was 
carrying a small leather case. 

‘‘Thermos bottles,’’ she explained, as an aroma of 
comfort escaped them. But the man on the bed 
shook his head, as she approached. 

‘‘Not now,’’ he said plaintively. His look re- 
proached her. Tears stood thickly in Miss Etta’s 
eyes. She pulled Lisbeth aside with a series of jerks 
at her elbow. 
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‘‘Too late for that now,’’ I heard her whisper 
sententiously. And then; ‘‘You had your chance.”’ 

I saw the hand, that disengaged Miss Etta’s 
clutch, tremble; and for an instant I thought the girl 
would break down under the benumbing thickness of 
their emotion. But she merely unfastened her coat, 
walking towards the window as though seeking com- 
posure, as I had, in the cold shadows without, in the 
blurred outlines of the old mill and the intrepid row 
of turkeys. 

He beckoned to her, but she did not see him. Rap- 
idly failing as he was, I was certain that he was by 
no means without power of speech. I touched her 
on the arm. His words came finally, in monotonous 
cadences. 

“‘T am dy-ing,’’ he said. ‘‘You will — pray?’’ 

I saw her catch her breath. My own hung in my 
throat and choked me. He was watching her in- 
tently now with over-weighted gray eyes, that could 
not make one entirely forget the long cunning line 
of the mouth. What courage did she have to with- 
stand this? He was dying — of that there could be 
little doubt. She had grown white to the roots of 
her hair. ; 

‘‘T do not pray,’’ she said steadily. 

His eyebrows met. ‘‘You—do not pray? Who 
— taught — you — not to p—ray?”’ 

‘*You did,’’ she said quietly. 

He lay back with a sigh. 

‘‘Outrageous!’’ murmured Miss Etta through her 
tears.’? An awful girl — awful!’’ 
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The man on the bed smiled. He lifted his hand 
and let it fall back on the cover. 

‘*Tt’s all right—all right —all—right.’’ The 
reddish-brown eyelids closed slowly. 

Involuntarily a wave of pity shook me. It was 
consummate acting. That a man should play a part 
upon the very edge of life held in it something awe- 
some, compelling attention. I drew myself together, 
feeling his eyes, sharp for all their floating sadness, 
upon me. Was he—? Was I— ?—A crackling of 
thunder shook the ground. When it had passed, the 
rain came down straight and hard and windless ilke 
rapier thrusts. The room seemed, if possible, closer, 
more suffocating. He beckoned to Lisbeth and she 
went and stood near him. He was to put her through 
a still harder ordeal. 

‘*You have never cared for me,’’ he whispered. 

There was no sound except for the steady pour 
outside and the rustle of Miss Etta’s garments as 
she made angry motions to Lisbeth. Even at this 
moment, I believe, had he shown sign of any honest 
wish for affection, she would have given all she had. 

‘‘Not for many years,’’ she said, and for the first 
time her voice shook. 

‘‘Ah—h!’’ His breath went inwards. 

Suddenly be began to fumble among the bed 
clothes. 

‘‘The picture,’? he said incoherently, ‘‘your 
mother’s picture. Pick it up,’’ he ordered, his eye- 
lids drooping strangely. ‘‘No—no—vunder the 
bed.”’ 
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Before I could stop her she had dropped to her 
knees and was fumbling among the rolls of dust 
under the bed. An overpowering dread had clutched 
at me, forcing the air from my lungs. But in that 
instant he had raised himself, by what must have 
been an almost incredible exercise of will, and 
grabbed her by the throat. 

“‘Curse you!’’ he cried, shaking her as one would 
a rat, ‘‘you and your mother — cur —’’ 

His hands dropped away, limp and brittle like 
withered leaves. He fell back. 


Of course they will always find excuses for the 
dead, and eulogies. Even as I helped her into Jim’s 
small curtained car and took my place at the wheel, 
I knew that the things that they would say about her 
would be more than I could bear. We plunged for- 
ward, and a moment later, rounding a curve, our 
headlights came full upon the outlines of the old 
farm with its hideous false facade. I could not re- 
sist glancing at her, though I said nothing. Her 
eyes were on her hands, held loosely in her lap. She 
did not look at me until, with another lurch, we had 
swung about again, and all but the road in front of 
us was drawn back swiftly into obscurity. I found 
that she had turned towards me then, and, as I laid 
one hand across her arm, I felt her relax to a re- 
lieved trembling. Before us the night crowded down 
over the country-side, masking its ugliness like a 
film, through which our lights cut a white fissure 
towards town. 











In a Public Library 


By Bensamin RosenspauMm 


I 
Reverend O’Hara 


Reverend O’Hara sits near me, thinking: 
‘*T will take something from Tennyson. 

No! It will be ‘I am distressed for thee, my 
brother Jonathan; thy love to me was won- 
derful, passing the love of woman.’ 

I will compare Henry Burroughs to Jonathan; 

I will tell how he helped George Whimple, 

And Mrs. Walch’s boy, Roland!’’ 

The bulging eyes of the clergyman sparkled. 
His puffed-out cheeks glowed. 

He knew how he was to begin. 

He saw his speech develop. 

His pen began to move rapidly. 


Edith Merrill arose from the redwood table near 
the magazine rack, 

And nodded goodbye to the preacher. 

His smile stopped short. 

His pen ceased moving. 

He was thinking again. 

The white handkerchief drawn from his pocket, 

Wiped his big, sad eyes. 
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II 
Mollie McGerney 


Mollie McGerney rubbed a chamois 
Over her freckled face, 
And smoothed her copper-colored hair; 
Mollie McGerney’s thin lips were pressed closely 
together. 
Her hazel eyes glanced from her book to her moving 
pen. 
‘‘Two thousand words on Napoleon! 
How can I write two thousand words? 
And I have to go to the dry goods store, 
And the ten-cent store, and hurry home 
To eat, and dress for that dance! 
Paul Sherman is a fine fellow!’’ 
Mollie McGerney’s lips smiled. 


Til 
Joseph Silverstein 


He ran his hand through his curly black hair. 
His flashing eyes were intent on the book, 
But the words seemed blurred. 

He had read the quotation 

By Heine at the top of the chapter 

And all the story 

Could never mean as much to him 

As four lines. 
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IV 
Sidney Bredimus 

He sits immobile. 
His eyes gaze steadily 
At the book; 
But it is upside down, 
The wind has touched 
His torn telegram 
And sent the bits 
To the floor 
As catalpa petals, 
Yet he does not care. 





Editorials 


Throughout human history, every period of ar- 
tistic achievement has been preceded by a war; also, 
every comet has been followed by a war. Such is 
human history. The theory that wars are caused 
by comets and the theory that art is caused by war 
are damaged by the greater frequency of wars than 
of comets or art; not all wars are appropriately 
preceded or followed. The art inspired by the late 
war seems inadequate in magnitude. 

Another theory that time tests is that the growth 
of art requires the sunlight or shadow of wealth. 
The rich men are not lacking; the potency of their 
sunlight or shadow may be observed. There has 
been art known as Christian, art known as Fran- 
ciscan; we have not yet seen the Fordian art, the 
Rockefellerian art. 

Not so many millions have been appropriated to 
patronage of living artists as to war. Millions have 
been available more readily for transferring works 
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of dead artists from places to other places. If the 
patronage or capitalistic theory of art yet lacks ade- 
quate positive test, it is observable that some art has 
been created without patronage. Shakespeare had 
a patron. He would have been jailed by men of 
wealth and office if one of them had not lent the pro- 
tection of his name. This seems imperfect evidence 
that patronage caused Shakespeare’s plays. Milton 
made his epics without assistance from the great 
ones of the time of Charles the Second other than 
that they forgot him. The Pilgrim’s Progress was 
not helped by patronage. Samuel Johnson did some 
literary work without a patron; at least, he said he 
did. Some cathedrals were built under another in- 
spiration. 

In a positive way, the patronage or capitalistic 
theory of things spiritual is more adequately exem- 
plified in the advancement of teaching inspired by 
ambition for Carnegie pensions. 





Perhaps Maxwell Anderson is right in declaring 
(in an editorial previously quoted from The Meas- 
ure) that ‘‘Poetry, of Chicago, has come out un- 
interruptedly for ten years without publishing an 
undoubted masterpiece’. It is true that master- 
pieces are not numerous, and that contemporary 
judgments are likely to be faulty. But the editor 
of Tue Miptanp confesses that not a few poems in 
Poetry have seemed to him to possess elements of 
enduring greatness. Such a poem is ‘‘The Box of 
God’’, by Lew Sarett, in the April number. The 
editor hopes that MipLanp readers will find time to 
give this piece of work the serious and attentive 
consideration which it deserves. 
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